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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


In treating thus far of the subject of vocal execution, we have spoken 
of tone and of intonation. We proceed in the third place to speak 

Or Time. The meaning of the word time, as applied to music, will 
be sufficiently understood without explanation. A general fondness for 
measured time, is every where observable, even in the rudest occupa- 
tions of human society. Rural scenes are greatly enlivened by it. The 
woodman with his axe, the mower with his scythe, the thresher with his 
flail, the mechanic with his hammer, the very footsteps of the pedestrian, 
and the voices of the beasts, the birds and the insects, all furnish testimony 
to the universal influence of rhythm. 

And what would poetry be without this property? Little else than 
impassioned prose. The dullest ear has some sensibility to poetic num- 
bers, and the illiterate admirers of doggerel verse form no exception to 
the remark. 

A higher demonstration of this fondness for measured time, is fur- 
nished in music, by instruments of percussion, such as the drum and 
the tambourine. Such instruments, being perfectly monotonous in pitch, 
have no other charm than that which arises from rhythm. Yet, under 
proper management they have sufficient variety to secure a powerful 
influence. While the strokes of the musician are accurately timed, we 
listen with uninterrupted pleasure ; but let them be so irregular as not to 
correspond with our cherished trains of calculation, and our enjoyment 
ceases, pleasure gives place to vexation. The more simple the measure, 
and the more rapid the movement, the greater must be the accuracy of 
the musician, if he would excite in us, the least sentiment of gratification. 

The principle of which we speak, enters largely into the composition 
of melody and harmony ; and should therefore be fully recognized by 
the performer. The slowest movements of parochial music, do not al- 
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ways require the minutest accuracy in this respect ; because the time is 
not so exactly computed by the listeners. But the quicker movements 
admit of no such license. Great accuracy is here indispensable. 

The importance of keeping time, though evident from the preceding 
remarks, will farther appear, when we come in our future numbers to 
speak of articulation and of accent and emphasis. But who is there that 
doubts the importance of this requisite? None but the auditor whose ear 
and voice have been neglected, and the executant whose taste has been vi- 
tiated or whose mind has not been properly drilled to musical quantities. 
Even the bad timeist will often detect corresponding defects in his rivals 
and associates. He finds it far easier to compute the time of a move- 
ment while a mere listener, than to preserve it while engaged as a per- 
former. In the one case, his attention is at leisure to pursue a single 
object ; in the other it is occupied by a whole class of objects. All the 
requisites of style are before him, each claiming a share of his attention 
and effort. 

Rhythmical accuracy in the rapid’ movements of secular music, is 
preserved with comparative ease ; especially where the notes contain 
simple quantities and proportions, and are not otherwise difficult of exe- 
cution. But in devotional music, from causes already intimated, the 
art of keeping time is more difficult and laborious. Most of our per- 
formances of church music are greatly deficient in this respect, far more 
so than is generally imagined. The teacher and pupils are often 
equally in fault without the least share of self-suspicion. Such move- 
ments for example, as old Aylesbury, Wells, and Windham, are almost 
universally mistimed. If any one doubts this, let him place a clock or 
a metronome in the practice room, where his eye can be fixed upon the 
pendulum during the performance of these tunes. Ie will need no far- 
ther illustration of the truth of our remark. The movements to which 
we allude, even when written in triple time after the German method, 
are almost equally liable to this abuse, as in the following example, 
where the crotchets are wont to receive more than their specific por- 
tion of time: 
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This method of arranging the melody is preferable to the ancient one ; 
yet it will not suffice to secure a good performance. Nor do we wish 
to see such melodies very generally taking the place of those that are 
better adapted to the poetic numbers of the English language. A few 
of them for the sake of variety, will be sung with interest and delight. 
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Another fruitful source of the irregularities in time which prevail in 
the choirs of our churches, is found in the efforts which are put forth, 
in reference to the claims of musical elocution. Great zeal in regard 
to this subject, is highly commendable ; but much of that which prevails 
at the present period, we are sorry to say, is zeal not according to 
knowledge. The shortening of a note (for example) in favor of a 
momentary pause in the language, has often a fine effect; and even the 
suspension of time where a longer stop is greatly needed, is sometimes 
admissible. But such liberties as the latter if often taken, will inevita- 
bly tend to licentiousness. Teachers have sometimes gone to astonish- 
ing lengths in this respect; confounding all the specific distinctions in 
time, common, triple and compound, and not even preserving a sem- 
blance of regularity among the measures of a given movement. This is 
more than is allowed in the ordinary exercise of chanting, which is con- 
fessedly the farthest removed from measured time of any tolerated spe- 
cies of plain church music. For here, at least the cadences are regu- 
larly measured and fixed; which is more than can be said of a single 
fragment of the ad libitum execution of a self-styled elocutionist. Take 
the following. as a fair example among the thousands that might be 
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Ist. Stanza. Life is the time to serve the Lord, The time t’ insure, &c. 
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3d. Stanza, The liv-ing know that they must die, But all the dead, &e. 
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4th, Stanza, Their ha-tred and their love are lost, Their en- vy, &e. 
The above is no exaggeration, but a fair specimen of the style which 
is often tolerated and even commended, by men of whom one might 
have expected better things. If a littke common sense could in some 
way, be served up to such geniuses, the musical art at the present time, 
would be greatly relieved from a sad species of lawless innovation. If 
even poetry and pious sentiment could be improved, we might be in- 
duced to hold our peace. But the execution is so overdone, as to de- 
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feat the very object in hand, while at the same time it destroys the whole 
attraction of the music, except that which chances to arise from novel- 
ties of the exercise. 

What then is to be done? Are there no fixed rules, and established 
licenses in the art of musical enunciation, the due observance of which 
can secure unitedly the claims of music, of poetry, and of religious edifi- 
cation? Undoubtedly there are: and these may be mentioned and 
illustrated in their proper place at some future time. 

Meanwhile let it be remembered as a GENERAL RULE in church music, 
that the scanning of the poetry and the rhythm of the tune, are not to 
be violated. If we were to give a single example of an authorized 
exception to this rule, it should be in some such line as the following : 


“He died! the heavens in mourning stood ;” 


A pause at the exclamation point, is here required for two substantial 
reasons, Ist., the sudden introduction of a deep and powerful sentiment 
upon which the mind inclines for a moment to dwell; and 2d., the 
literal meaning of the passage, since without a distinct pause, the phrase 
would read “ he dyed the heavens,” i. e. he colored them. 

But, not to dwell upon topics which must be resumed in another de- 
partment of our subject ; it remains, at present to offer a few brief hints 
on the best method of inculcating a practical knowledge of tune among 
vocal performers. 

1. Beating, in the early stages of cultivation, is indispensable. Many 
we know have objected against this practice, as something too mechani- 
cal. It may be so in truth to the false elocutionists above refered to ; 
or to a thousand others who have become leaders and teachers of music 
without possessing the necessary qualifications. But well educated 
vocalists understand the importance of measuring the time, if it is to be 
accurately kept. They would as soon deprive a watch of its minute 
hand, as a movement of its beats and measures. 

2. Beating should be inculcated at first, as a separate exercise, re- 
quiring the utmost exactness and precision; and, secondly, with the 
numbers one, two, three, &c., spoken audibly, at least by the teacher ; 
and thirdly, in connexion with such short passages of simple music, as 
are quick and rhythmical. Such speaking melodies as Sterling, Ux- 
bridge, and Missionary Hymn, may next be attempted; and subse- 
quently, such as Park-street, Lyons and Palestine. When such tunes 
are taken in hand as exercises in time, let the simple business of calcu- 
lation fill the mind till the proposed end is gained. Above all, let not 
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the teacher, on any occasion undertake, more than can be accomplished ; 
or be found to set an example of disagreement between his own hand 
and voice. It is better for him not to beat at all, than to do it in such 
a manner as to mislead his pupils. 

3. When other points of execution are specifically taken up, that of 
beating may be omitted, lest the attention for the moment should be too 
much divided. This is an important principle; for the young pupil, if 
required to do too many things at a time, will do nothing perfectly. 
His exercises should at first be separate ; and afterward combined by de- 
grees, as they become familiar. 

4. Beating should as far as practicable, be omitted in public perform- 
ances. True, it is sometimes necessary, and as often as it really is so, 
it must be allowed. But when vocalists come before the public, it ought 
to be presumed, that they have well committed their lessons. Even 
the grand oraterios of Europe have never been so well executed, as, 
when among the band of professional performers, the practice of beating 
has been superseded by that of mental calculation. It may be a long 
while, before American musicians attain such powers of execution. 

We will only add in this connexion, that all involuntary motions and 
gesticulations should be avoided. They are things in themselves disagree - 
able, as well as useless in the matter of keeping time. Even a scoul 
upon the face or a frown upon the forehead will be felt as a draw-back 
upon the amount of our enjoyment. Music is in some respects, a 
social entertainment ; and the comfort of others will in a great measure 
be promoted, by seeming, as singers, to be perfectly at ease ourselves. 








ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, 


Every real proficient on the organ, knows that voluntaries upon that 
noble instrument, ought to consist of broken passages, scattered chords, 
&c., &c., which will not seize upon the attention of the listener but 
rather soothe his mind, into calm collected meditation. Any thing like a 
regular air would here be out of place. Even the learned harmonies of 
the Germans, impressive and beautiful as they are, prove for the most 
part too spirit-stirring, in their influence, for American voluntaries. 
Some of our organists, however, have but little invention, and others but 
little taste. So when they should either be silent or be endeavoring merely 
to soothe the worshipers into devout meditation, they rouse them by a 
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march, an overture, a sonata, or a thundering chorus.. This is bad 
enough : but a friend of ours not long since, heard in some neighboring 
city, for a Sunday voluntary, the ballad, 


“ Hope told a flatt’ring tale,” 


when the fair, blooming executant, no doubt assumed a fine languishing 
appearance to the edification of many a youthful admirer ! 

Such abuses if tolerated, will bring voluntaries into disrepute ; if not 
lead to the expulsion of the organ from our churches. The rule of 
playing voluntaries is plain: and the reason for it, is equally obvious. 
Not a key of the instrument should be touched, on the principles of 
display or irrelevant sentimentality. 

A pious organist of our acquaintance, was once sitting at the key 
board while the remains of a beloved pastor were brought into the 
church and placed beneath the pulpit in sight of a crowded congregation. 
It was a trying moment for the performer: but when a few gentle 
touches, slow, soft, almost monotonous, upon the deeper notes of the in- 
strument, were given, the audience melted into tears, as if the sound of 
the ‘ clods of the valley” was already issuing from the beloved pastor’s 
grave. 





“BEHOLD WHAT A WEARINESS I8 IT!” 
Ma acai 1. 13. 


Many good people are prone to relinquish their efforts in the promo- 
tion of church music, just because the subject is attended with labor and 
difficulty ; and because they see, after all, but little permanent good re- 
sulting, as the reward of their efforts. It has often been remarked that 
if music is to be sustained in a choir as it should be, some few indi- 
viduals must make the most unwearied efforts and sacrifices, and in re- 
turn consent to be accused in the same degree, with useless enthusiasm, 
by the majority of their brethren. And the history of cultivation in this 
country, has thus far given too much occasion for the remark. 

But, have these efforts been put forth in a truly christian spirit, and 
been rightly directed? If the chief object has been that of self-gratifi- 
cation, the policy in some measure carnal, and the spirit any thing 
other than a tender, docile, prayerful spirit: if the Jabors have been fit- 
ful and time-serving, and but ill adapted to the state of the congregation, 
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the spiritual worship of God and the holy ordinances of his house: if 
the direction of the whole subject has been confided to improper hands, 
to “ skulls that cannot teach and will not learn:” if there have been pre- 


judices, divisions, and animosities:. and above all, if the whole body of. 


the church and its officers, have treated the subject with constant, sys- 
tematic neglect: then surely, there is no marvel in the matter, the sources 
of the difficulty complained of are easily discovered ; and what is better, 
the remedy is perfectly obvious and at hand. Let devotional singing 
be taken up in the same spirit, and conducted in the same self-denying 
manner, which attends the great enterprises of benevolence at the pre- 
sent day, and the aspect of things will soon begin to change for the better. 
When Christians begin to pray over their work and to exercise some 
faith and perseverance respecting it; then they will learn to do it to 
better advantage, and be sure to reap in time a corresponding reward. 
Let the remedy be tried. It is a sovereign one ; and the only one which 
can warrant success. 





WHAT AN INCONSISTENCY! 


A Sacramentat hymn full of the tenderest and sweetest expres- 
sions, calls upon the saints below and the hosts of heaven above, to unite 
all their praising powers in the great theme of redeeming love, and 
finally closes with this solemn profession to Heaven itself: 

“ Had I ten thousand hearts, dear Lord, 
I'd give them all to thee; 

Had I ten thousand tongues they all 
Should join the harmony. 

Now when such a stanza is given out (as is often the case) in such 
solemn circumstances, what do the communicants, while renewing their 
covenant, really mean by it? Probably not one out of five has ever been 
taught to sing, and not ten among the two, three or four hundred, are 
able to add any thing of interest to the harmony. The music on such 
occasions is confessedly bad; and what is worsi of all, the great majority 
of the church with the pastor, elders, and deacons, are found in the mul- 
titude of cases, to treat the whole subject of psalmody, as a remnant of 
the Jewish ritual, scarcely worthy of being retained. And beside this, 
they will, in thousands of instances, neither sing themselves, nor permit 
their children to learn to sing any thing but secular music. 
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DIDACTIC HYMNS. 


Cieroymen who have never attended particularly to the subject of 
sacred music, are prone to select didactic hymns in preference to any 
other, for the exercise of singing in public worship. With the skeleton of 
a sermon before them they look over the hymn book for a correspond- 
ing train of thought, as if the singers by reciting the prineipal heads of 
discourse, could fasten them indelibly upon the minds of the hearers. 
The writers of hymns, seem extensively to have pursued the same course; 
and no doubt a skeleton of some sermon has often helped them to ma- 
terials for their poetry. A single specimen will make our meaning ob- 
vious. The following familiar hymn seems to give the text with its 
exegesis in the first stanza; while the skeleton of the sermon is em- 
braced in the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5ih stanzas, leaving the sixth stanza for 
the improvement. 

1. Strait is the way, the door is strait 
That leads to joys on high ; 


Tis but a few that find the gate, 
While crowds mistake and die. 


2. Beloved self must be denied 
The mind and will renew’d ; 
Passion suppress’d and patience tried, 
And vain desires subdu’d. 


3. Flesh is a dang’rous foe, &c. 
4. The love of gold be banish’d, &c. 
5. The tongue that most unruly, &c. 


The straits and difficulties thus specified and explained, we have 
the regular improvement : 


6. Lord, can a feeble helpless worm 
Fulfil a task so hard ? 

Thy grace must all my work perform, 
And give the free reward. 


All this no doubt is gocd preaching, but who can sing it? What 
** helpless worm”’ of a chorister, who knows the difficulties of adaptation, 
ever heard such a hymn given out without feeling his iaability to “ fulfil 
a task so hard” as to set it to music. The thing is next to impossi- 
ble. The hymn cannot even be chanted, with emotion. The s enti- 
ment dies upon his lips. The most he can do in such cases, is to get 
some unpretending, simple melody, like that of Rochester, Peterbo- 
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rough, &c., in which the words can be enunciated much after the dull 
manner of reading that is generally heard on such occasions from the 
pulpit. The exercise must necessarily be a failure. Yet the pastor 
never anticipates any of the difficulties, the singers never understand their 
nature ; and the chorister if he explains them, is considered too nice and 
fastidious, or if he affectionately remonstrates, is but regarded as a well 
meaning enthusiast. ‘The hymn was written by Dr.” such a one 
“and is of course a good one. Every body could see how exactly it 
suited the sermon.”” From such a decision as this, there is no appeal, 
no court of errors, in which the subject can be reviewed and properly 
adjudicated. The chorister must fulfil his hard task, sabbath after sab- 
bath, without any prospect of alleviation. 

Now we hesitate not to say that such hymns ought not to be given 
out for such a purpose. They never answer the desired end. They do 
injustice to the singers. They moreover produce forgetfulness of the 
sermon, and a decline of interest in the whole subject. Singing and 
preaching are distinet exercises; and if the former is to illustrate and 
enforce the latter, it must do so by kindling the emotions of the heart in 
a direct way. The understanding may speak eloquently, but it is only 
the passions that can properly be said to sing. The “ improvement,” 
of an interesting sermon, will often be sufficiently impassioned for the 
subject matter of lyric verse ; but the logical divisions and subdivisions, 
above all things let us not see them “ done into rhyme” for the pur- 
pose of being sung to the general edification. If our psalm books 
are not to undergo the necessary expurgation in this respect, then let 
conscientious teachers and choristers, cease not to repeat their humble 
petitions against the grievance till they secure discriminate selections 
from the pulpit. 





THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


Ir will not be expected of us, at least in the present stage of our un- 
dertaking,t0 commence any thing like a regular, systematic treatise upon 
harmony. An entire volume of no inconsiderable size would be requi- 
site for such an object ; and those who should wish to pursue the science, 
would not think of confining their studies to the limited pages of a 
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magazine. Nor is it our intention to bring forth new discoveries for the 
speculative musician, or learned inferences for the enlightened theorist. 
These we leave for the student in philosophy, and the adept in meta- 
physics. We shall take an humbler course, and content ourselves with 
presenting such hints as may be useful to the general scholar, the exe- 
cutant and the amateur, who, while they desire information on the 
subject, have leisure only for desultory reading. 

We have already shown, in the preceding number, that musical scales 
contain the elements both of melody and harmony, (p. 50,) and that im- 
provements in the latter, are connected with corresponding ones in the 
former. Melody and harmony are also mutually dependent upon each 
other. Certain portions or intervals of a given scale taken by the air 
or melody of a tune, very readily suggest to the musician, certain 
other portions or intervals in harmonic connexion ; as for instance, the 
air of Old Hundred, points out in some degree, such intervals and 
passages as make up the base, tenor, and second treble. And the com- 
poser who, by some strange concurrence of circumstances should have 
never seen that particular tune, while he had yet been well acquainted with 
the structure and arrangement of similar ones, would be likely, when the 
air should be given him for such a purpose, to produce the parts above 
mentioned, much after the manner in which they are now arranged in 
the various copies or editions of the tune. The given melody would 
point out accompanying melodies, which, simultaneously heard, would, as 
we have said produce harmony. If on the contrary, the given parts of 
the harmony, base, tenor, and second treble, were furnished, and the air 
withholden, the composer would simply by analysing the harmony, see 
what intervals and passages were wanting for its completion; by which 
process, he would make out, with entire accuracy, no inconsiderable 
portion of the melody or air which had been withholden. Melody has, 
on this account, sometimes been termed a harmonic analysis. However, 
as a considerable choice of intervals is allowed the composer, his 
arrangements in such cases as we have mentioned, would not correspond 
in every respect with any one copy of the given tune in circulation. 
He would preserve a general resemblance to other copies, but at the 
same time exhibit more or less of his own peculiarities. In so plain a 
tune as Old Hundred, the resemblance would be very obvious, and the 
peculiarities, perhaps not very discernable: but in proportion, as he 


were to try his hand after a similar manner, upon compositions of a 
more elaborate and florid character, the result of things would chance to 
be reversed: his own peculiarities of style would »ecome manifest, and 
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the general resemblance to existing arrrangements, less obvious. If 
either the air, or the accompaniment of a March, a Minuet, or a Waltz 
were given him for instance, it is very possible that what he would add 
to it, might have less resemblance to the original than to his own 
style of composition. And in pieces of a more labored character this 
principle would be more strikingly manifested. Still the connexion 
between melody and harmony would not be sundered. The choice of 
intervals and passages, though more abundant, would still be subject to 
important limitations ; and such limitations as these, may be said to 
constitute in some sense, the basis of the principles of harmony. The 
laws of harmony like those ef language, have been gradually formed by 
experience and observation. In some respects they are liable to 
changes and improvements; but the great fundamental principles of 
the art remain the same, and to these our observations under the present 
head will be chiefly confined. 

These things premised, we shall proceed to speak, as we can find 
leisure, of the intervals of the two scales, major and minor, which are in 
general use; of chords or combinations of intervals simultaneously 
heard ; and of the employment of chords in the structure of musical 
compositions. The two scales in general use, being different from each 
other, while at the same time the different intervals of each are found 
in a multitude of harmonic combinations, and connexions, it becomes 
necessary to measure the intervals and clasify the chords, and exhibit the 
rules, which regulate their employment. This task is the one now 
before us, 

(To be continued.) 


CHANGES [N STYLE. 


Sixty or seventy years ago, the old parochial melodies of Williams 
and Tansur, with ungrammatical harmonies as we have said, constituted 
the music of the American churches: while the practice of giving out 
the lines separately was thought indispensable to the dignity and solem- 
nity of public devotion. An innovation in favor of giving out a whole 
hymn at once made for a while, no littke disturbance in many places ; 
though at length it led to improvements in the music, as well as to in- 
creasing measures of edification. 

A few years afterwards came the fuguing style which called forth 
many censures, and excited many just fears for the preservation of de- 
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votional influence. But the excitement gradually subsided. Men of a 
better taste were compelled to acquiesce in a thing which was not to be 
remedied. Other classes could all unite in sustaining the style ; some 
on the principles of devotion, real or nominal, and others on those 
of amusement and merry making, and others still for purposes of 
pecuniary emolument. But real devotion was gradually diminishing in 
the ranks of cultivation, and teachers were fast degenerating in their 
morals. 

Recourse was again had to the old melodies newly arranged in con- 
nexion with some few pieces of a more modern character. A general 
want of interest was soon complained of. The fuguing music had indeed 
produced a powerful reaction in favor of something better: but now 
there was felt, the opposite extreme of dullness and uniformity. The ma- 
jority of professing Christians had virtually abandoned the cause, and 
there was not enough of sprightliness in the music to subserve the gene- 
ral purposes of tasteful gratification. And when the music began to 
be corrected and refined, and clothed with scientific interest, it was 
still for a long period, extensively regarded as wanting in spirit, while 
charges of innovation were heaped upon the few unwearied cultivators 
without distinction or mercy. The single circumstance of requiring 
gentlemen who had been accustomed to sing the air, to yield it exclu- 
sively to the other sex, drove multitudes from the ranks of cultivation. 

Another change is now gradually taking place, we hope for the 
better, in which a proper medium is sought for, between certain op- 
posite extremes. But this change can be better known six years hence 
than at the present time. So we shall not attempt to describe it. But 
there are a few practical inferences which might not improperly be 
drawn from the history of mutations. 

1. It is extreme folly to indulge in bitterness and wrangling, about 
the promotion of musical taste. The poet says truly, that 


“ Music hath charms alone for peaceful minds.” 


2. Sudden changes of style are effected with difficulty, if not attended 
with disastrous consequences: the same is true of frequent changes. 
Yet changes must be effected at some rate, or degeneracy will take the 
precedence of every species of improvement. 

3. Musical taste isa thing that can never be suddenly superinduced. It 
is the result of gradual and continuous effort. It comes to maturity 
like the slow process of vegetation. It cannot even be transplanted, so 
as immediately to take root. We must labor judiciously, and constantly 
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yet wait with great patience for sensible results. Twenty years past, 
have furnished history that ought not to be misimproved in this respect. 

4. Important and striking innovations can, in a majority of cases, be 
most successfully made ina gradual way. Nature is the greatest of all 
innovators, says Bacon, but her operations are so slow and gradual as 
searcely to be noticed. But, 

Finally ; there are some things to be done in favor of musical cultiva- 
tion, that scarcely admit of delay or protracted labor: and other things 
to be undone which are of a character too flagrant to be longer tolerated. 
The exercise of true christian courage, fortitude, and forbearance, is 
imperiously demanded in a crisis like the present. Yet as some minor 
differences of opinion must necessarily prevail, let the musical brethren 
all strive to cultivate that fervent charity which can hide a multitude 
of sins. 

A single question arises here which is truly momentous. How far 
have musical men themselves been the cause of the apathy, the indiffer- 
ence, and the censoriousness which they so much deprecate in others, 
and of which they are so ready to complain ? 





MUSICAL AUTHORS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Among the singing books that have been published in this country, 
the earliest we recollect to have seen, was Lyon’s Collection, printed in 
one of the Southern States. The work was executed by a miserable en- 
graver, and the subject matter was of a corresponding character. As 
early perhaps, as seventy or eighty years ago, it had some circulation. 

Williams and Tansur’s well known collection, was reprinted ‘ and 
sold by Daniel Bailey, at his house next door to St. Paul’s Church, 
Newburyport, 1771.” This contained the old parochial melodies, badly 
arranged. Subsequent corrections and improvements in the scores of 
these melodies, occasioned much dissatisfaction among a multitude ot 
teachers, who were prone to regard every emendation, even to a “ prin- 
ter’s blunder,” as a felonious violation of the original; while at the same 
time nothing of the tunes in question, save the melodies, had the least 
claims to originality. Teachers are now better informed in this re- 
spect, but are ready to run into the opposite extreme of encouraging 
unnecessary alterations of standard tunes. This evil needs the appli- 


cation of a remedy. 
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Billings commenced his train of publications, we believe, not far frons 
the same period above mentioned. He had some genius, but very little 
learning. His first publication, during the Revolutionary conflict, was 
ridiculous in the extreme. The theme of one of his anthems, was a 
wawkish parody upon a passage ef the scriptures,—“ And the enemy 
said, let us draw a line from York to Canada! Oh wonderful! Oh 
horrible !” &c. Some of his subsequent compositions had rather more 
merit. His Amherst is on the whole, a decent tune; his Brookfield has 
been deservedly popular; his Anthem for Easter, contains some inte- 
resting traits, and was formerly much admired. His Jordan, if indeed 
the melody was ever invented by him, had claims somewhat beyond 
mediocrity. It has lately found its way into one of the leading publica- 
tions of Boston, an honor, however, of which it is not worthy. 

Billings may be regarded as the father of fuguing music in this country- 
He derived his models from some of the most insignificant publications of 
England. Old Milford, Thirty-fourth, and Luke Anthem, by Stevenson, 
and the compositions of W. Arnold, and others of a similar character, 
supplied him with models in abundance. The public taste was thus 
misled for a season, but good sense finally prevailed. _ Billings’ efforts 
as a whole, are not to be lightly spoken of. He did what he could; and 
who, with his opportunities, would have effected more ? 

Rev. Andrew Law, L. L. D., commenced his compilations not far 
from the same period with Billings, whom he greatly excelled in scien- 
tific qualifications. Though he felt compelled to aid in the circulation of 
much real trash under the name of music, which had gained the public 
favor, he introduced many pieces in connexion, derived from the best 
English works then extant, which exerted great influence in the progress 
of cultivation and refinement. His abundant labors in pursuance of 
this object, should be remembered with lasting gratitude. In his latter 
days, he sickened with discouragement at the public apathy, and as a 
last resort, took up the “‘ lozenge characters,” threw aside the musical staff, 
and endeavored by thus paying court to the general indolence of singers, 
to arouse them to a more active and vigorous cultivation. The end in 
view was worthy of a better expedient. But if he here erred in judg- 
ment, as most certainly he did, his case is not a solitary one. The late 
Dr. G. K. Jackson, once lent his name to such an object. Even at the 
present time, there are some excellent men whoare filling the Valley of the 
Mississippi, with patent notes, which are destined, we fear, to hold back 
the progress of musical improvement in that region, for half a century 
to come. 
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Mr. Law was a good man. His own compositions were of little note, 
except the single tune Archdale, which is beginning to be revived 
in a new harmonic dress. 

Sometime after Mr. Law commenced his earlier labors, productions 
of an ephemeral character began greatly to multiply. Men who could 
pitch a tune correctly and distinguish themselves in the noble art of 
fuguing, thought proper to turn composers and offer their wares to the 
public. Some of the better read, among them, had caught a glimpse of 
Tansur’s notable Grammar, which, illiterate as it was, held the highest 
place on the mount of privileges. The writer of this article, was at 
that time, among the many who coveted in vain the exalted favor. 
Of some fifty or a hundred composers, most of them too inconsiderable 
for special notice, we recollect the names of Benham, Bronson, Gillet, 
Swan, Shumway, French, Morgan, Little, and Smith. Passing over 
the first five of this list, we may mention French the sixth, as remarka- 
ble for his theory of concords. He said there could be no discords in 
heaven, ergo there ought to be none on earth. So he made up a col- 
lection of mangled specimens of music, in iliustration of his favorite 
principle. 

Morgan is a name of more notoriety. His Huntington and Mont- 
gomery were universal favorites among the lovers of the fuguing style. 
His Judgment Anthem was quite famous. Had he really intended it as 
a burlesque, he could scarcely have invented a worse thing. But pub- 
lic taste was then extensively perverted. The man, as we well recollect, 
was in good standing when he wrote the piece, and he doubtless did his 
best to produce good music. The words were awfully solemn, and this 
circumstance gave for a while, great celebrity to the tune. 

Little and Smith, we regret to say, are names which must stand in 
musical history, closely connected with wholesale quantities of patented 
** dunce notes.”” Probably no other book in the country had ever such 
an amount of purchasers as theirs; or did so much, in the day of it, to 
hinder the progress of taste. This, however, was to be attributed, 
chiefly to the enterprise of money making publishers. The compilers, 
we believe, were never the richer for their undertaking. Had there 
been no such practice as literally forcing books into the market, the 
work last mentioned, we are bold to say, would have never come into 
general notice. And yet the fact, that some fifty thousand copies of 
any book, can, within a few years, in this manner, be palmed upon the 
public, is triumphantly quoted, as evidence of its great utility. What if 
the same inference were to be drawn in reference to the sales of the 
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Life of Stephen Burroughs, and of Paine’s Age of Reason! We mean 
not the slightest reflection upon the character of individuals. There is 
a dearth of correct information. Let the public be better informed, 
and more can be trusted to the discrimination of purchasers. 

For a long while after the period of the revolution, there was a gen- 
eral disposition to dispense, as far as possible, with foreign fabrics and 
inventions. This was very consonant with national pride and the 
love of independence in an infant repnblic. It had its advantages and 
its disadvantages. Among the latter are to be reckoned some of the 
musical incidents above enumerated. The general disposition to which 
we have alluded, was strongly felt by the untutored minstrels and com- 
pilers of sacred song. It grew at one period, almost to a mania which 
threatened the total vitiation of taste; and but for such men as Mr. 
Law and his successors, it is difficult to see how such a crisis would 
have been prevented. But the leaven of a better taste, slow and almost 
imperceptible in its operations, was continually at work till its influence 
had pervaded the general mass of performers. As the demand for 
good music increased, American authors and compilers began to im- 
prove the character of their publications. 

Reed’s compositions manifested some traits of genius. His Stafford 
was comparatively of a chaste and durable character. His Windham 
is yet in favor, and has been on the whole a very useful tune. Though 
he did not wholly discard the fuguing style, he gave it some check, and 
indulged himself in it, with moderation. He was a worthy man, and 
for aught we can tell, may be still living, in anticipation of a holier 
minstrelsy in the regions above. 

Bull’s collection, published at Hartford, Connecticut, contained many 
melodies of a chaster character, with simple harmony, not very scientifi- 
cally arranged. But it was a great improvement upon the fuguing style 
and led the way for better things. Report says, that the author was 
remarkable for having conquered the difficulties of a bad voice and im- 
perfect ear. The teacher who had repeatedly pronounced him incor- 
rigible, became at length his docile pupil. This, when the old notion 
of instinctive qualifications prevailed, was thought to be a strange thing, 
an event almost equal to a Popish miracle. The man, who thus suc- 
ceeded in the face of such a discouraging theory, was entitled to much 
credit for his perseverance. 

The names of Gram, Holyoke, Holden, Mann, and Kimbal might 
have been sooner mentioned. The first three of this number, living 
at Boston, Salem, and Charlestown, published in 1795, a small quarto 
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of about one hundred pages, entitled the “* Massachusetts Compiler.” 
Full one third of the work was devoted to musical theory, in the pre- 
sentation of which, there was more of technicality than of sound science 
or rational simplicity. This portion of the work was ill-digested: but 
the musical selections were highly creditable. Gram was a well bred 
organist, of the German school. During the American revolution, or 
soon afterwards, he published in the Worcester collection, a patriotic an- 
them ‘* Bind Kings with chains.” 

Holyoke, a man also of liberal education, published a large quarto 
collection, of 489 pages, embracing Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, each 
set to a special piece of music in score. A large quantity of the music 
was original, which had scientific merit, but nothing more. It is pre- 
sumptuous for any musician of any age to draw so largely upon his own 
resources, for such an object, in such a limited space of time. The 
unwieldy “ Repository” sunk by its own weight into speedy oblivion. 

Holden also published a separate collection which had little merit 
compared with the Compiler. His compositions partook of the light 
phraseology of the day, but were less illiterate than the generality of 
contemporancous specimens. 

Mann, who, in his latter days resided in Northampton, published con- 
siderable music, which was somewhat above mediocrity ; and gained 
the reputatio: of a worthy, skilful teacher. His compositions would 
about rank with Holden’s 

Kimbal, so far as we can learn, never published a book of psalmody : 
but the few pieces he wrote manifested some genius and cultivation. 
He was a musician of the secular school, and his compositions are some- 
what in a corresponding style. 

Tukey, an organist of Boston, was author of a full anthem, and per- 
haps of nothing more that was published. The “ Ninety-seventh 
Psalm” tune, which bears his name, is an extract from his anthem, 
dressed up by other hands. 

Gardiner some forty or fifty years ago, was distinguished as a violin- 
ist of “‘ astonishing powers.” He had been a pupil of Giardini, and 
left England for this country, probably on account of some real or 
alleged misdemeanor. Many anecdotes are related of him as he went 
about incog to astonish the natives; but he did little for the cause of 
sacred music, except as an accompanist, and a theoretical instructer. 

Chandler, an American, who spent his last days in Cattskill, New- 
York, deserves a passing notice. He left a quantity of unpublished 
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music which evinces industry and cultivation. A complete musical 
education would have done wonders for him. 

But to return to Hartford: Olmsted’s Musical Olio, sueeceeded to 
Bull’s Collection, and passed through two editions. He had’ a better 
taste than his predecessor, and was by no means destitute of genius. 
Had his opportunities been greater, he might have been the Handel of 
America. 

The “Olio” was succeeded by Robert’s collection, which passed 
through one edition, and gave place to the American Psalmody, by 
Messrs. Dutton and Ives which is now in circulation. 

Benjamin’s Collection might have been sooner mentioned. It was 
an earlier work, issued but a little time previous to the death of its: com- 
piler, who is said to have fallen a victim to the undue exercise of his 
vocal powers. His collection was made from the best English books of 
that period; and he published the pieces we believe, without the 
slightest alteration, which was a matter of some importance at a time 
when few men were good judges of music. 

Boston, for along period, held its course steadily onward in the march 
of improvement, unaffected by the surrounding changes ; and that city 
is still more remarkable than any other place in the Union, for its suc- 
cess in musical cultivation. Its example has had great influence upon 
other portions of the country ; never greater perhaps than at the present 
moment. The worthy musicians of that city therefore are placed in 
circumstances of trying responsibility.. What they do well (and there is 
much of it) must ultimately stand ; and what they do amiss, though it be 
never so little, will find a multitude of luckless imitators. This is in- 
deed, more or less true, of all distinguished musicians of the present 
day, who labor in the sacred department; and it becomes tliem to look 
well to the character of their influence. A musical reform has for 
several years past been in progress; and though its march has been 
slow and its influence not very widely extended, it seems destined to 
ultimate success; and very possibly, the foundations of a genuine 
national taste, may very soon be laid. 

Within the last twenty-five years there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the character of our musical publications. The various edi- 
tions of the Worcester Collection, followed by those of the Village Har- 
mony, and the Songs of the Temple, opened the way for the “‘ Handel 
and Haydn Society” collection of psalmody, published by Mr. Lowell 
Mason, of Boston; who also issues among other useful works, Lyra 
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Sacra, the Choir, and the Boston Academy’s Collection; which last 
work is of recent date and’ destined no doubt to have an extensive 
circulation. 

The works of Zeuner, of a recent date in that city, though lessexten- 
sively known, are certainly not destitute of merit. Of these and many 
others, we may chance to speak on future occasions, should we find 
sufficient leisure for 2 thorough perusal of their contents. 

We shall not include, our own publications in this brief sketch. 
Some of them have been long before the public and others are of a 
recent date. Many other collections now in use, have more or less 
merit, but as our list of titles is imperfect, and as we are unwilling to 
appear invidious, we shall omit the enumeration, at the present time. 

Among works of a miscellaneous and scientific character, it may suf- 
fice our purpose to name a fewof the most prominent. Kollman’s Essay 
on Harmony, and Callcott’s Musical Grammar, both European works re- 
published in this country, the latter of which has passed to a second 
edition: Burroughs’ Musical Primer, an important little work on 
thorough base reprinted at Boston: Ives and Mason’s manuals of ele- 
mentary instruction: dissertation on musical taste: oratorios of the 
Messiah and the Creation, republished: Old Colony Collection of An- 
thems, Choruses &c.: Handel and Haydn Collection, of oratorial 
extracts. Collections similar to the latter, though less in size, have 
occasionally been issued in this city; and as to catalogues of secular 
music, one might as well attempt to count the leaves of the forest which 
after flourishing for a season are withered by the Autumnal frost and 
scattered by the winds of heaven. 

But, finally, since musical reputation in modern days, is necessarily 
a short lived thing, it is a beon scarcely worth contending for, with 
much earnestness. Let those of us who are musicians, strive rather 
to be useful in our day and generation, than to to be eminent in the 
eye of posterity. Let us cultivate a spirit of unity, and labor to pro- 
mote the glory of God, rather than the praises of a fellow worm. Then 
we shall not have lived and toiled in vain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TESTIMONY FROM ‘THE SICK ROOM OF THE LATE 
HARLAN PAGE, 


The following extract from the Life of Harlan Page, a little work, 
just published by the American Tract Society, cannot fail to commend 
itself to the conscience of the Christian reader. Few laymen have been 
so devoted to the cause of Christ as Mr. P., and so successful in turning 
many to righteousness. The last few years of the life of this beloved 
man were devoted to the tract cause in this city, as agent of the deposi- 
tory of the general Society. 

Perhaps Sacred music was never a source of more spiritual benefit 
or enjoyment in the chamber of sickness and death. For some years 
he led the devotions of the sanctuary, and in his earlier days was ac- 
customed to play on the base viol and the flute. In his latter years he 
made singing strictly a devotional exercise: a point, the practical 
bearing of which on the Christian life cannot be too much urged. He 
used itas such, at social meetings, and uniformly made it a part of family 
worship. Providence kindly so ordered it, that Mr. F., a Christian 
brother accustomed to lead choirs in the city, resided near, who, to his 
love of music, joined a tender sympathy with the sick and dying. At 
the request of Mr. Page, he sanga few appropriate selections ; and finding 
they were a precious balm to his heart, tendered his services to come 
in daily, and as often as was desired. The impression made upon the 
dying man was so strong, that he would anticipate his return with great 
interest. “I expect Mr. F., soon” he would say to his family, “ and I 
want you all to be here.” When he arrived, the sick man would in- 
quire for each absent member, unwilling that the singing should com- 
mence till all were present; and then anxious that all should join in 
the praises of the Most High. After singing, one day, he said ; “ how 
sweet! and if the music of earth is so sweet, what must be the music 
of heaven, where all the heavenly hosts unite their voices, ten thousand 
upon ten thousand.” 

The beautiful hymns, “* Rock of Ages,” and, ** My faith looks up to 
Thee,” as set to music in the Spiriwal Songs, took precedence of all 
others. The hymn beginning “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
was also peculiarly precious to him, and one that he often repeated. 
At one time he asked for the reading of the hymn, 


“ When langor and disease invade.” 
And as the fifth verse was read, said with emphasis. ‘“ Yes, 


“ Sweet to lie passive in his hands 
And know no will but his.” 


On one occasion, as they were singing from the 17th Psalm, 


“ What sinners value I resign”, 
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he repeated the verse, says one who was present, with a tone and ani- 
mation more than earthly, 


“ Lord ’tis enough that thou art mine: 
“T shall behold thy blissful face, 
“ And stand complete in righteousness.” 


As he repeated the fifth verse with inexpressible ardor, and solem- 
nity, we felt almost, that we were already transported to those blissful 
regions : 


“OGLoriovs nour! O BLEsT anope, 
“TI shall be near and tixe my Gop.” 


“‘ I wonder,” he said, “that singing is not more used around the 
bed of the sick. It seems to me admirably adapted to cheer and com- 
fort them.” 

He expressed an earnest desire that all his family should learn to 
sing. “Then,” said he, “ you can have a little heaven here below.” 

Again he said—** O how can the churches be so indifferent to the 
praises of the sanctuary, the very employment of heaven! How can 
Christians sing so little in their families ; it is the beginning of heaven ; 
it is heaven on earth:” As he was apparently slumbering, his infant 
son struck the strings of a base viol that stood in the room, “ My little 
son” said he “is that you? Do that again. Pa loves to hear that.” 
On hearing an organ as it passed in the street he said “ that sounds 
sweet. Iam becoming very fond of instrumental music: I suppose 
there will be a good deal of it from the golden harps of heaven.” 


Such, was the decided and delightful testimony of one who had 
arrived at the very borders of the “ celestial city,” as faintly descried 
from the “ land of Beulah.” What Christian does not pant for such 
heavenly anticipations as these! Mr. P. was noenthusiast, but a steady, 
calm, consistent Christian to the last. Nor were his delightful enjoy- 
ments of sacred music, confined to his sick chamber. ‘ Sacred music 
through life” says his biographer, “* was a source of much religious 
enjoyment, and a constant auxiliary of family and social worship.” 
Here, we will venture to affirm, was the true secret of its influence upon 
him. He was habitually a practical christian cultivater of devotional music. 
He did not aim at great professional excellence ; he did not find time to 
frequent the great musical performances : he did that which for one in his 
circumstances, was far better. He cultivated the art, as he was able, 
on principles that were strictly devotional ; constantly assoeiating (as 
often as his mind could well be disentangled from the mere mechanism 
of the art,) pious thoughts and aspirations, with the sweet strains of 
music that were issuing from his lips. And it was thus by daily prac- 
tice, that those pious associations of thought and sound became so 
habitual, that the one class would almost of necessity suggest the other 
to his mind ; and win him to the contemplation of divine things, 
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Here is a fair example of the legitimate influence of religious song. 
The principle of habit, interwoven with all our spiritual enjoyments, is 
quite indispensable, in such exercises as these. The christian who 
refuses to practise, or who sings on principles that are fundamentally at 
variance with spiritual enjoyment, or who habitually prefers secular 
music to that which is sacred, will of necessity remain ignorant of the 
sweet solace that Heaven has mercifully provided, in the songs of Zion, 
to cheer him in his weary pilgrimage. And thousands aad tens of 
thousands who know somewhat of the value of prayer, we do most 
solemnly believe, are precisely in this state with regard to the subject 
of religious music. They acknowledge in words, the importance of 
this thing, but they know little or nothing of its power. They are 
filled with prejudice. They have no faith respecting it, no definite 
expectation from it, and no sweet experience of its heavenly influence 
and tendency ; and all this, just because they have never consented to 
become habitual cultivaters of the devotional school. Is this wise? Is 
it right? Let the experience of such men as Mr. P., enforced by the 
precepts and examples of the Bible, give the answer. 

We repeat it: christian edification is not to be derived from religious 
music, when those who can sing or who might easily be taught to sing 
refuse to cultivate it, on right and consistent principles. No matter 
whether the person has much orlittle talent ; whether he be acomposer, a 
teacher, an amateur, an occasional practitioner, or a total neglecter, the 
rule is just the same, and just as uniform in its operations, we had almost 
said, as are the laws of our physical nature. One class, and only one, 
can we think of, who form the least exception to this rule. It is the 
class who having been misinformed as to their physical ability to be- 
come singers, have never defiled their consciences by undervaluing the 
pleasant services. Such persons, though mute themselves, are often 
greatly edified and delighted by the performances of others; and not 
unfrequently express the deepest regret, that they are unable to unite 
their voices in the sweet songs of praise, 





For the Musical Magazine. 
QUESTIONS. 

Somerarne I believe, is in progress, Mr. Editor, that promises im- 
portant results in favor of the devotional music of our country. Though 
there are yet many obstacles tu be encountered and difficulties to be 
obviated; the eayse continues on the advance, and J do not yet despair 
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of one day seeing the praises of God magnified in our cities and princi- 
pal towns, and through the length and breadth of th@land. But the ad- 
vance, though real, is very slow, and the following questions may serve 
to show some of the retarding circumstances : 

1. Was it ever known that a faithful clergyman who understood 
music, and who maintained the confidence of his people, continued his 
labors year after year, without witnessing special improvements in the 
singing of the place ? 

2. Does church music ever continue to prosper as a source of real 
edification, where a clergyman with the constituted authorities of the 
church, persists in treating it with indifference and partial neglect? 

3. Is it possible for a clergyman, habitually to neglect the interests 
of sacred music in his congregation, without exerting a positive influ- 
ence against the efforts of those pious friends of the cause who may be 
actively and prayerfully laboring for its promotion? 

4. Can the mere good wishes of a clergyman, unaccompanied with 
occasional effort, suffice to secure in any case, his own proper measure 
of influence with the singers ? 

These questions have been duly considered. They have arisen from 
the experience of many years of prayerful observation and solicitude. 
They are proposed in the spirit of perfect kindness and conciliation ; 
and with the utmost deference to the dignity and the sacredness of the 
ministerial office. But in the next place : 

5. If the above questions must all be answered in the negative (and 
I fear they must) then why should not the art of sacred music, as well 
as the leading principles of musical science, be embraced in the usual 
qualifications for the pulpit? And why should not all our theological 
seminaries endeavor to make provisions for the requisite musical in- 
struction ? 

Those who stand highest on the hill of Zion, it seems to me, should 
have their voices echo loudest in the praises of her King. Those who 
would be patterns of sound doctrine, prayer and exhortation, should not 
be patterns of indifference and neglect, in regard to any of the consti- 
tuted offices of devotion. So much, in the spirit of kindness, for the 
much loved ministry of recoaciliation. But, 

6. Men of the world, and even christians can praise each other. 
They will often exult in magnifying their fellow worms. Why then 
should they be so slow to render, and so prone to withhold the glad of- 
ferings of loud thanksgiving, to the God of Heaven? 

7. Is it right, especially in the present state of the art, for private 
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christians to set a higher value upon secular music than upon that which 
is devotional? I was pleased with the suggestions of “ A. Z.,” in your 
last number, such incidents as there related, might unhappily, find many 
a parallel among us. 

8. If, as musicians inform us, all children may easily be taught to 
sing, and if singing is a divinely constituted exercise of devotion, like 
that of prayer, then ought it not to be ranked among the articles of a 
religious education? Ought not the rising generation, as far as practi- 
cable, to be taught to sing? 

9. Where there is a single individual in a family who can sing, is it 
right to dispense with the exercise in family worship ? Are not christians 
by such a course, depriving themselves of a sweet source of edification, 
as well as neglecting a positive duty to themselves, their families, and 
their Father in Heaven? 

These questions, it appears evident to me, admit of a ready and de- 
cided answer. For one, I cannot doubt it. I am amazed when I sit 
down to think of the subject. What, is it a light thing to neglect the 
instituted praises of the highest God? Is it a small matter, that those 
who profess to love Him supremely, to adore Him from their inmost 
souls, is it a small matter for those who have been purchased at the in- 
finite price of a Saviour’s blood, to be guilty of indifference to the songs 
of gratitude and praise, which he himself has instituted? Yet this is con- 
stantly done and much more than this, in the heart of gospel institutions, 


by thousands and tens of thousands who are the professed disciples of 


the dear Redeemer. “ Tell it not in Gath.”” The churches, and I am 
sorry to say, the much loved ministers, have need to be reminded even 
as to the spirit of the scripture doctrines and precepts and examples re- 
lating to sacred praise. It must be so, or they would begin to act and 
to speak to this point, in greater earnestness. JuBAL. 





(For the Musical Magazine.) 
TUNING THE PSALM. 


Tas is an operation which occasions a deal of perplexity among 
choristers, and sometimes not a little trepidation among the members of 
a choir. In the first place, the list of pieces that can be sung at all, is, 
in most choirs very limited, and very imperfectly recollected, while 
few of the singers will be able to read music at sight. In the second 
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place, the subjects for musical adaptation are greatly diversified ; while 
the clergyman not unfrequently gives out some half dozen hymns of the 
same metre, during the same day, each requiring a tune of specific cha- 
racter. In the third place, the chorister seldom knows beforehand, what 
hymns or metres will be given out, or whether it is not possible that the 
person in the pulpit will select some real doggerels, or some one of the 
unusual metres ; either of which course will be about equally embarrass- 
ing to the singers. In the fourth place, the notice to the chorister is so 
short as to throw him into a hurry so that he will be likely to mistake 
the hymn, the metre, the tune, the pitch, or the time of the movement ; 
either of which mistakes, would be ruinous to the performance. And 
finally, if the singers get a little disconcerted, by any such mistake, they 
will grow timid and make a sad failure of the singing, if not even com- 
mit worse blunders than the chorister himself. 

A man who occupies such a station needs to be a quick workman, and 
to understand his business well, if he would steer clear of such difficulties as 
these. The boldest is often made to tremble. A veteran of the Revo- 
lutionary service, once declared that while he could lead forth a division 
of the army without the least discomposure, and even brave the cannon’s 
mouth, he never had been able to raise the psalm at church without con- 
victing himself of cowardice. A judge will charge a jury, an advocate 
plead at the bar, or an orator address a popular assembly with far more 
composure than he usually manifests while tuning the psalm. 

A chorister, who afterwards became a distinguished teacher, officiated 
full three years before he could sufficiently command himself to be able 
to steer clear of blunders. I knew one poor fellow who had on a cer- 
tain occasion, to renew the pitch at each successive stanza of the hymn, 
and finally to make a short speech to the singers so as to show them how 
to keep the pitch. I knew another who persisted in applying a wrong 
metre to a hymn, in defiance of advice from his fellows of the choir, till 
their decision was confirmed, by a thundering announcement from the 
pulpit. The same individual at another time, when articulation was 
little thought of, sang a Long Metre hymn, to a Common Metre tune, 
leaving out an occasional word of two syllables in so dexterous a man- 
ner as, unwittingly to father his own blunder upon the minister, who ex- 
hibited some unconscious blushes, while joining in the song. 

Mistakes as to the omission of verses are every day occurrences. But 
the most singular sort of disaster which the afflicted chorister is heir to, 
is that in which the singers start off with different tunes at a time. 
I was once present myself, as leader, Mr. Editor, when a young half- 
9 
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disciplined choir commenced with four different tunes at once, in full 
blast! It was their first day’s effort in public. What a debut was that! ! 
My hair stood erect. It almost rises now, while I think of it. 

But an occurrence afterwards took place, which threw this ludicrous 
picture quite into the back ground. A chorister pro tem got two tunes 
under way, which were of different keys, major and minor. Both their 
names began with W., which was the chief resemblance between them. 
The worthy deacon who, as an exception to most men sustaining that 
important office, was furnished with an ear more musical than that of 
the leader, soon became uneasy at such a performance ; and when the 
exercise was about half through, addressed a word of caution to him in 
the gallery, “* Mr. —— ” I think you had all better get the same 
tune.” * Sit down, sit down, deacon,” said the clergyman. ‘ You are 
too particular, you disturb the meeting.”” How the dialogue ended, I 
never heard. But one thing is certain, I would not have been in that 





chorister’s place, if any one would have given me half the meeting house. 
KENANIAH. 


Kenaniah has seen strange things to be sure. So have we, even in 
this good city. A choir once started off in the major key, while the 
organist played the same tune in the minor of the same letter. This 
was out doing chaos itself: but no one at the time discovered the pre- 
cise difficulty, or knew how to remedy it, for the tune was arranged 
both ways by two insertions at the same opening of the book; so that 
each of the parties gave a correct performance, scowling hideously at 
the other, for making such monstrous discords. 

A little more discipline, a little more care and concerted effort, and 
withal, a better understanding between the clergyman and the chorister, 
would greatly improve our musical performances, and inspire a chorister 
with fresh courage. But some men are so tenacious of established cus- 
toms, as to persist in maintaining them, however improper or inconve- 
nient, simply because they prevailed in the time of their great grand- 
fathers. 

It is cheering to observe, however, that even in this city, there has 
been a growing improvement for several years past. Even the miscar- 
riages and blunders which so frequently occur, are helping the cause. 
They show more and more distinctly, to the observation of multitudes, 
that constant and vigorous, and well concerted efforts are indispensa- 
ble to ultimate success. 
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1 Se.ect Pieces or Sacrep Music, arranged as duets, trios, &c.,. 
with accompaniments for the Piano Forte, by Loweit Mason. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Academy of Music. 


; InpivipuaL efforts have often been made to supply such pieces as 
' are now in a train of publication by the Boston Academy, in separate 
» sheets for the organ or Piano Forte :. and though those efforts have not 
’ in general been crowned with remarkable success, they have done good, 
t and have been opening the way, as we may now presume, for something 
f on a larger scale, which shall exert an extended and beneficial influence. 
> Three numbers have just come to hand, each bearing the substance 
of the above title; and we are pleased to see, that they are got up in 
good style, and have a neat, chaste, and inviting appearance. 

No. 1. ‘*My soul inspir’d with sacred love,” is an Italian melody, 
not very modern, and to our feelings, not very attractive in its style. 
The accompaniment, however, is beautiful ; and the piece on the whole, 
. we presume will be well received. 

Nos. 2 and 3, are shorter pieces, occupying together a single sheet ; 
the one entitled ‘“‘ The Sabbath bell,” and the other “ He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass.” The former, arranged from 
Neukomm, is a very pleasant thing, and the latter from Portogallo, is 
not destitute of interest, especially in the hands of a chaste expressive 
singer. 

We think well of this kind of effort, and doubt not, but the public 
are prepared to second it with a liberal and cheerful patronage. 





T Every one who has seen the beautiful College Yard, at Princeton, 
New Jersey, will readily recognize the features of the following de- 
scription. The lines appear to have been written on the spot, without 


reference to their publication. 


(For the Musical Magazine.) 


A youthful band of minstrels I have met 

Where nature’s self would make sweet melody. 
Yet no—’twas Nature’s God whose lovely beams, 
- Were shed upon his works, in melting rays 

Of tenderness, inspiring faith and hope, 

And heart-felt joy. 
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What, though the place was rude, 
The lowest reom, scarce raised above the ground, 
And coarsely finish’d—prison-like, its walls 
Of massive stone and wood? Its windows fair, 
Disclosed a morning scene most pure and lovely, 
Fit emblem of the earthly state of those 
Who converse hold with heav’n. The spacious halls 
That tow’rd above, were nothing then to me. 
The lowest room gave sweetest glimpse of nature, 
And shut out many a siglitless thing from view, 
Of human workmanship. 


There might be seen 
The beauteous handy-work of Him who spake 
And it was done; whose high command spread out 
The heav’ns above, and clothed the earth with ereen. 
And when the melting song arose, that told 
Of love unbounded, bleeding on the cross, 
How would the drooping willow-branches wave 
Their solemn dirge in every whispering breeze 
‘That caught the minstrelsy!| And when the song 
Of angels and of spirits bless’d in heay’n, 
As faintly heard from mortal lips, arose, 
The loftier trees would seem to raise their branches, 
The landscape to assume a richer glow ; 
And glances of the morning sun burst forth 
Between the fleeting chords, as emblems sweet, 
Of heaven’s eternal day. 


How bless’d the song, 
That flows from lips that tell the grace of God, 
From hearts that realise its pow’r, 
With humble gratitude and love! And when 
My body shall decay, O, may my soul 
Look through the windows of her earthly house, 
On scenes more fair, more verdant, and more bright, 
Than eye of sense can see, or fancy paint, 
Or heart of man conceive. And when the time 
Of my departure comes, let music, soft 
As angels breathe, salute my dying ear, 
Till bands of seraphim repeat the strain 
In loftier accents ’mid the fields of light, 
And mansions of eternal peace. 
Princeton, N. J. August, 1833. 














